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'^ Whereas the making a Railway with proper Works and 
Conveniences connected therewith, for the Carriage of Passengers, 
Goods, and Merchandize from London to Birmingham, will prove of 
great public advantage, by opening an additional, cheap, certain, 
and expeditious Communication between the Metropolis, the Port of 
London, and the large manufacturing town and neighbourhood of 
Birmingham; and will at the same time facilitate the means of 
transit and traffic for Passengers, Goods, and Merchandize, between 
those places and the adjacent districts and the several intermediate 
towns and places/' 



The Preamble to the Act for making a Railway from 
London to Birmingham, of which the above is a copy, was 
voted on the 1st of June by a large majority of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, to whom the Bill was 
referred. On the 8th of July a majority of the Committee 
of the House of Lords resolved that the Allegations of the 
same Preamble had not been proved. 

The Directors in publishing a selection from the evidence 
which was given before the Committee of the Lords, have 
proceeded on the conviction that the knowledge of the sub- 
ject which it is calculated to diflFuse will act more powerfully 
in removing those objections of influential persons which 
occasioned the loss of the Bill, than any arguments which 
could be employed by the advocates of the Railway. 

The Directors have confined their extracts exclusively to 
the evidence given beYore the Lords' Committees, because 
the Minutes having been printed at length by order of their. 
Lordships, it will be more easy to ascertain, by reference to 
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official documents, the general correctnesf.of the present 
publication. 

Only so much of the evidence has been selebted as imme- 
diately relates to the following heads : 

First— As to the general utility of the Railway. 

Second — As to the estimate of Cost. 

Third— As to the Traffic. 

Fourth — As to the practical effects of Railways already 
constructed and in operation. 

Although the portion of evidence thus selected is scanty 
in comparison with the mass which was given in the course 
of the proceedings on the Bill, the Directors feel confident 
that it will be sufficient to dissipate the prejudices heretofore 
entertained against the Railway, and that it will carry the 
same conviction to the minds of others which the orignial 
evidence did to the minds of so many of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Committees of both Houses; 
a conviction which induced the noble Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Lords (Lord Wharncliffe) so emphatically to 
declare at the meeting of Peers, Members of the House of 
Commons, and other persons favorably disposed to the un- 
dertaking, at the Thatched House Tavern, on the 13th July, 
at which his Lordship presided*— 

" He must now say upon hearing the evidence for the 
Bill, that he was quite satisfied that this undertaking had 
the character of a great national measure,'^ and 

'* That of the many Bills of this description which had 
come before him in the course of his parliamentary life, he 
had never seen one passed by either House that was sup- 
ported by evidence of a more conclusive character." 

On this decisive testimony the Directors feel that they 
might safely rest the case of the Railway; but it is their 
duty to add that the declaration of the noble Chairman was 
echoed by the Chairman of the Committee of the Commons, 
(Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart.) and by every member of the 
Committees of both Houses present at the meeting, or who 
has subsequently given the sanctionT of his name to the 
resolutions which were then passed. 
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'^ Whereas the making a Railway with proper Works and 
Conveniences connected therewith, for the Carriage of Passengers, 
Goods, and Merchandize from London to Birmingham, will prove of 
great public advantage, by opening an additional, cheap, certain, 
and expeditious Communication between the Metropolis, the Port of 
London, and the large manufacturing town and neighbourhood of 
Birmingham; and will at the same time facilitate the means of 
transit and traffic for Passengers, Goods, and Merchandize, between 
those places and the adjacent districts and the several intermediate 
towns and places." 



The Preamble to the Act for making a Railway from 
London to Birmingham, of which the above is a copy, was 
voted on the 1st of June by a large majority of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, to whom the Bill was 
referred. On the 8th of July a majority of the Committee 
of the House of Lords resolved that the Allegations of the 
same Preamble had not been proved. 

The Directors in publishing a selection from the evidence 
which was given before the Committee of the Lords, have 
proceeded on the conviction that the knowledge of the sub- 
ject which it is calculated to diffuse will act more powerfully 
in removing those objections of influential persons which 
occasioned the loss of the Bill, than any arguments which • 
could be employed by the advocates of the Railway. 

The Directors have confined their extracts exclusively to 
the evidence given beTore the Lords' Committees, because 
the Minutes having been printed at length by order of their. 
Lordships, it will be more easy to ascertain, by reference to 
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Note.'-*-The Nnmbers t6 the left of the names denote the Page 

* where the evidence is to he found in the printed minutes of the 
Lords' Comttitteies. 

* ' The ni^mhers to the fight refer to the Page of the following 
abstract of evidence* 
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EVIDENCE, 



Class A (1) — Commerce. 



Mr. Frederick Barry.— p. 77. 

* 1— You are a shipbroker in London ? CLASS A ( 

I am. ^' ^^^' 

2— And have been so many years? 
For twenty-five years. 

3 — Have you been in the habit of dispatching a great 
number of ships in the course^of that time? 
Yes. 

4 — To all quarters of the globe? 

To all quarters, but more particularly to Spain and 
Portugal. 

6 — Are they loaded chiefly with manufactured goods ? 
Yes, almost invariably. 

6— -Are these manufactured goods obtained in a great 
measure from Birmingham? 

A great many of them ; some woollen manufactures 
come from the north, but the principal part comes from 
Staffordshire and Birmingham. 

7— -Are there particular ships appointed to sail on par- 
ticular days from the port of London ? 

There are particular days for a vessel to sail, and 
whether the goods arrive or not we send our vessels 
away. I am owner of a great many, 

8 — You do not wait till the goods come ? 

We make arrangements with the merchants for a par- 
• ticular day, and whether the goods arrive or not we go. 

• The Numbers opposite the Questions denote their order in the 
printed Minutes of the Lords' Committees. 
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LASS A (1) 9-«At what periods do they go? 

arry. There are fourteen days between the sailing of the 

one and the other to Spain ; if to Lisbon, nine days ; 
and if to the Havannah, we give them a month. 

]0«— Do you know whether disappointments frequently 
occur in consequence of goods not arriving? 

Invariably, from a great many circumstances; arising 
from the canal being stopped from freezing or for 
cleansing; or from other casualties. 

1 1 — ^The exporters from London often suffer considerable 
inconvenience ? 

Whether they be merchants or manufacturers they 
must of necessity suffer. 

12— And very materially? 

Of course. You may lose a market. Many of the 
goods are bound for particular ports; some of them 
have to be transhipped from Manilla. The Spanish 
ships sail for Cadiz at a certain time, and if you do 
not get there previous to the sailing of the annual 
vessels you must stop till the next year. 

13— *Has that occurred often in your experience ? 
Frequently ; very frequently. 

14 — Do not the shipowners suffer, as they lose the 
freight ? 

Yes ; there must be a falling-off to them as well as 
to the manufacturers. 

15— Would this disadvantage be remedied by a more 
speedy communication ? 

I take it as common sense that the greater the ex- 
pedition the more benefit will be derived to all parties, 
where certainty is to be had. 

18— Would the construction of a Railroad between Lon- 
don and Birmingham materially benefit the commerce 
of this port ? 

All dispatch and facility must of necessity benefit 
the port. Almost all the manufactures sent to Ger- 
many, the north of Europe, and Russia must of neces^ 
sity travel eastward, and every facility for bringing 
them to London would be a great advantage. 
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19-^The losses and disappointments which you men- CLASS A < 
tioned before would of course be obviated ? ^- ^'^ 

In the course of the season many vessels take their 
departure for the Baltic, and if the manufacturers are 
thrown out two or three days they are thrown out the 
whole winter, for the. Baltic is frozen up, and they are 
frozen in ; three or four days make all the alteration. 

20 — Do you often find that goods are stopped on the 
canal by its being frozen ? 

One night will stop them ; they are also more liable 
to casualties ; they are stopped in cleaning. 

21 — How often in a year? 
I believe twice. 

22 — They are sometimes shut up in the winter by frost? 
I have known them six or seven weeks. 

23— During the time there is a cessation of the supply ? 
Many of the articles will not bear the expence of 
land carriage ; the season operates in some measure on 
land carriage, but not so effectually as on water. 
Many articles will not bear the expence, such as iron 
bars, and so on ; we must bring them by water, or we 
cannot export them at all. 

24— In these cases you are obliged to wait till the canals 
are open? 

In point of fact the value of the articles *is so small 
that they cannot bear the expence. 

Mr, Henry Hemsley.— p. 84. 

1— Do you reside in London? h. HemUi 

I do. 

2 — Are you a director of the Union Flint Glass Com- 
pany ? 
I am. 

3 — Is that company supplied with glass from Bir- 
mingham ? 

We have factories there. 
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^W 4.^How many glasshouses have you in Birmingham? 
"" ^' Eighteen. 

5—- How is glass at present sent from Birmingham to 
London? 
By canal. 

6— Tell us how many tons in the year ? 

I believe about 1,050; I have it from pretty correct 
data. 

7 — ^Would the establishment of a Railroad be a very 
great advantage to the glass trade of Birmingham and 
London ? 

It would be a great advantage, inasmuch as it would 
shorten the time of transits. 

8 — Is the glass sent by the fly boats, or the slow boats? 
By boats of four days. 

9 — Is that what they call the fly boats? 

The fly boats ; the quickest conveyance we have. 

10 — Do you suffer any commercial inconvenience in your 
shipping orders by the delay ? 

We suffer very considerably. It frequently happens 
that ships are chartered or under engagements to go 
out on a certain day ; when the ship has not her full 
freight, the owners of the vessel frequently, on their 
own account, say they will lake freight at a certain rate 
under the ordinary price; any delay that then may 
arise loses us the order if we cannot get up the goods ; 
if we had two days we could frequently get them. 
From the peculiar nature of glass manufacture the 
orders are received on a Monday morning, and we 
cannot possibly make them till Thursday ; by the pre- 
sent conveyance we cannot get them till Monday, and 
almost all these ships sail on a Saturday. The ships 
sail frequently three or six weeks from each other; and 
although a vessel may be going in the interval she will 
not take them at a freight which will make it a profit- 
able speculation. Many of our goods are conveyed 
by coasting vessels, and these coasting vessels always 
take their departure on a Saturday ; our goods arrive 
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on a Monday, and thus we lose a week. I could CLASS A ( 
amplify instances ; but the general nature of our trade ^- Hemsiei 
is, that we cannot make them till Thursday, and we do 
not get them till Monday. 

11 — Suppose the Railroad to be established, would goods 
arrive in time for the ships on Saturday ? 

Yes. We receive orders for the foreign market for 
peculiar patterns on Monday; we can make the glass 
and have it in London ready to be shipped on Saturday. 
We frequently lose orders because we cannot do that. 

12— The great advantage of this proposed Railroad will 
be the rapidity of communication ? - 

Yes. 

13 — Besides that advantage, is there any other? 
Yes ; the saving of breakage. 

14 — What is your breakage at present? 

Our average breakage is two and a half per cent. 
I take it that 1 ,050 tons made at Birmingham and con- 
veyed by canal come to somewhere about 200,000/., 
on which our average breakage is two and a half ; I 
consider that on the Railroad it would not be a half 

; per cent. 

27 — If the Railroad existed, would it be necessary to keep 
so large a stock in London as you do now ? 
Not half the amount. 

28— Therefore less capital would be employed? 

Less capital. A number of our orders are for patterns 
that we never keep in stock, which are of peculiar make 
' and shape. 

29-^When you speak of missing the opportunities for 
foreign orders by delay of communication, do you 
speak of circumstances which occur frequently, or are 
they rare ? 

They occur almost every week; I expect it this 
week in an order for Bombay. The ship is to sail on 
the 5th or 6th of July ; it will be impossible to get the 
goods up by that time; we could get them here by the 
Saturday if there was a Railway. 
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Mr. Frederick Barnes.— />• 86. 

ss A (1) 1 — Are you a wholesale ironmonger ? 

i am. 

2— Have you an establishment in Fenchurch-street ? 
I hare. 

3 — ^And also an establishment at Birmingham ? 
I have. 

4— Have you occasion to transmit orders for different 
description of goods to Birmingham ? 
Daily. 

6— Are you concerned in the export trade ? 
I am. 

6— Do you receive some of the packages up by coach ? 
Three or four every day from different manufactories, 
and always one or two from our own house. 

7 — Do you ever find that packages which you require 
to be conveyed by coach are in consequence expensive ? 
Very frequently. 

8— -Is that a considerable embarrassment to your trade ? 
Very much so. 

9— Have you had packages refused by the Albion, the 
Emerald, or the Greyhound? 

Yes. The answer was, '* Mr. Barnes^ you would 
not like to travel in a coach with 800 or 900 lbs. on the 
top of it or in the boot." 

10— Have you sustained any loss by it in your business ? 
Very decidedly ; in fact it has been the ruin of our 
business. 

11— Can you give any instances? 

I have now an order for a quantity of goods which, 
if I could get up in the course of two or three days 
from this, would be in time for shipment, otherwise 
they must lie in my warehouse for a month or six 
weeks, or two months. 
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12— The rapid transit of these goods by means of a Rail- CLASS A 
road would enable you to effect those orders on which ^' Banwi 
you at present have these difficulties ? 

Yes, I sent the order on Thursday night; they 
would not be able to make the glass 'till Monday ; it 
will be positively ready on Tuesday, and if I could 
get it on Wednesday morning it would be in sufficient 
time. It is for Demerara, and I must bring it up by 
coach to get it in time. They are shades for candle- 
sticks, and I cannot send the candelabras out without 
the shades. 

Three months ago I had a large order for arms ; it 
is not for me to say where they were going ; but they 
were wanted directly ; I did not get them all in time, 
and many were thrown on my hands, although I 

' shipped some of them at three o'clock on Saturday. 

17 —Do you then, in point of fact, find from experience 
that expedition and certainty as to the article you 
want to export is of the greatest importance to you in 
your trade? 

It is most invaluable to us. 

18— If a Railroad was established between Birmingham 
and London would it be a considerable benefit to your 
trade ? 

Certainly ; I am quite sure my business would in- 
crease very considerably. 

Mr. John Dillon. — p» 166, 

1— Are you a silk manufacturer in the city of London ? J. Duion. 
Yes. 

2— Are you in partnership with Mr. Morrison, the 
member for Ipswich ? 
I am. 

3 — Have you long been extensively engaged in the 
Coventry and Manchester trade ? 
For some years. 
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official documents, the general correctness of the present 
publication. 

Only so much of the evidence has been selected as imme- 
diately relates to the following heads : 

First-^As to the general utility of the Railway. 

Second — As to the estimate of Cost. 

Third— As to the Traffic. 

Fourth — As to the practical effects of Railways already 
constructed and in operation. 

Although the portion of evidence thus selected is scanty 
in comparison with the mass which was given in the course 
of the proceedings on the Bill, the Directors feel confident 
that it will be sufficient to dissipate the prejudices heretofore 
entertained against the Railway, and that it will carry the 
same conviction to the minds of others which the orignial 
evidence did to the minds of so many of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Committees of both Houses; 
a conviction which induced the noble Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Lords (Lord Wharncliffe) so emphatically to 
declare at the meeting of Peers, Members of the House of 
Commons, and other persons favorably disposed to the un- 
dertaking, at the Thatched House Tavern, on the 13th July, 
at which his Lordship presided—- 

" He must now say upon hearing the evidence for the 
Bill, that he was quite satisfied that this undertaking had 
the character of a great national measure," and 

" That of the many Bills of this description which had 
come before him in the course of his parliamentary life, he 
had never seen one passed by either House that was sup- 
ported by evidence of a more conclusive character." 

On this decisive testimony the Directors feel that they 
might safely rest the case of the Railway; but it is their 
duty to add that the declaration of the noble Chairman was 
echoed by the Chairman of the Committee of the Commons, 
(Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart.) and by every member of the 
Committees of both Houses present at the meeting, or who 
has subsequently given the sanction^ of his name to the 
resolutions which were then passed. 
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.ASS A(i) 10-^In addition to that the goods were returned on your 
O.Moion. Lands? 

Of course they were. 

16 — If the celerity of delivery was increased by a Railroad 
communication, would that be an advantage in your 
competition with the foreigner? 

It would be a great benefit to the manufacturer. 

64 — Do you know, of your own knowledge, that you did 
lose orders in consequence of the length* of time it 
took to send your goods from Birmingham to London, 
Liverpool, or any other place of shipment? 

I think there were three instances ; one about a week 
before Christmas ; we had three instances in which we 
might have executed orders for 1,500^ if we could have 
executed them in time for shipment. 

Mr. Edward Tilslry Moore.— ^. 76. 

;. r. Moore, 1— -Do you reside in Birmingham? 

I do. 

2 — Are you a merchant? 
I am. 

3— Have you experienced any loss or inconvenience in 
the sale of goods from frost or other impediments in 
the communication now established ? 
I have, from frost. 

4 — State the instance ? 

Some goods of mine were kept from the S4th of 
December, 1829, till the 20th of February in the fol- 
lowing year. When the goods arrived out, 1200/. 
worth were rejected as being out of time, and I was 
compelled to make a new arrangement, by which my 
returns made eighteen months instead of nine. 

g.^In your opinion, would a cheap, certain, and expe- 
ditious conveyance by Railroad from Birmingham to 
London be a material service to the Birmingham 
manufacturer? 
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It would materially assist the manufacturer in the CLASS A 
execution of his foreign orders. I am unable to exe- ^' '^' ^^ 
cute an order for a vessel which sails on the 14th of 
July; I cannot get the goods for the 10th, which is 
the last day on which a boat sails from Birmingham. 

^ — If you had a Railroad, could you execute the order? 
If I could get twenty- four hours more time I could 
execute the order. 

Mr. Richard Purkess Westall.— j^. 88. 

1 — Are you a linendraper at Birmingham? r. p. Westai 

I am. 

2 — Where do you get your silk mercery, haberdashery, 
and drapery goods from ? 

The bulk of them from London. 

14— If the proposed Railroad was to take place^ would 
that be an advantage to you and persons concerned in 
the same trade ? 

A very decided advantage. 

15— Both in point of rapidity and cheapness of con- 
veyance ? 

In both points. 

16 — Is expedition in the execution of an order in your 
trade of great importance ? 
Of considerable importance. 

17 — Is it of that importance that you have goods such as 
you mention conveyed by coach at so heavy a cost as 
you allude to ? 

The majority of goods received from the London 
market we have by coach ; in consequence of the 
necessity to have them delivered at an early period, 
in consequence of the change of fashion^ we prefer 
paying treble or quadruple to get them by coach. 

l8 — Are you obliged to make frequent journeys for the 
purpose of purchasing ? 
Yes ; we go twenty-four times a year. 
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^M ( ) i9.^\^Quld the expedition of the Railroad save you time 

P.WutalL . , . % 

in these journeys f 
Unquestionably. 

20— Would you come more frequently ? 

We probably should ; we should be compelled to 

come more frequently. The additional expedition 

would be a motive for keeping a less stock of goods, 

and would consequently bring us to the market more 

.frequently. 

21 — You would require less capital by keeping less 

goods i 
Decidedly. 

Mr. Thomas Badger. — p.99. 
\ Badger. j_jj^ ^^^ jj^^ ^^ Dudley, Mr. Badger? 

I do. 

2— Are you a magistrate for the counties of Worcester 
and StaflTord? 
I am. 

3— In what manufacture are you engaged ? 

Nails and glass, and other hardwares, as well as 
flint glass. 

6— Would a more expeditious delivery of goods than 
now exists be a benefit to the glass and nail trade? 
Undoubtedly. 

7 — To which would it be the greatest gain ? 
To glass. 

8— Does it come within your knowledge that some of 
the manufacturers have established houses in London 
where they keep large stocks ? 
Two of the largest houses have. 

g— Is that to enable them to supply them with the glass 
they order ? 
It is. 

10— If tbere was increased communication, would it en- 
able glassblowers ^o dispense with these large stocks ? 
I think it would. 
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^— Would the proposed Railroad be advantageous on CLAS&A(i 
these grounds ? T. Badger* 

Most undoubtedly, 

23 — Are you acquainted with the state of the neigh- 
bouring poor in your neighbourhood ? 
I am. 

gg — Would the money to be expended in completing the 
Railroad be a gain to the neighbouring poor in your 
district ? 

Most desirable ; of immense service. 



Class A (2) — Agriculture. 



Mr. W. Meade Warner.— y. 56. 
1 — Are you a fanner ? CLASS A (2) 

I am- W, M,Wamet 

3 — Do you occupy any land near Leighton Buzzard? 
I do. 

4 — How many acres ? 

Nearly 200 ; and about 400 in Oxfordshire. 

6 — How near is this land to the proposed line of RaiU 
road ? 

Within a few poles ; about a furlong. 

7 — Do you consider the proposed Railroad of advantage 
or dis-service to your land there ? 
A most essential service. 

8— In what way do you think it would be advantageous 
to yourself and other farmers through whose land it 
passes ? 

There can be no question at all that the system of 
farming a grass land, in particular, would be in a con- 
siderable degree changed ; we should be able to send 
to London a different kind of produce, and much better. 

15 — Are you prevented from sending many lambs to the 
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I A (a) London market from the difficult j of sending them by 

Vomer* ^h^ jQ^d ? 

Yes ; so early as we should otherwise send them. 

17 — Is it of importance to send lambs early to market? 
It is of importance to send them early in the 
season^ as the ewe woold feed off earlier. 

19— If a Railroad was established, would they be sent by 
you and other farmers? 
No doubt of it. 

^1— Does the same observation relate to calves that 
applies to lambs? 
Exactly. 

22 — In respect to any dairy farms, would it be an advan- 
tage to the keepers of them to be able to transmit 
milk and butter to the London market? 

I have been a dairyman nearly twenty years, and 
have forty or fifty cows. 

23— Would it be of advantage to have a Railroad to 
transmit dairy produce to the London market ? 

Very great. In perishable goods the rule is, that 
the sooner it is given to the consumer so much the 
better. - 

25— How many head of cattle pass weekly through 
Hockliffe ? 

In the heavy seasons about 1,500. 

26— Is that to London ? 

Yes. 

27— About how many sheep? 

On the parallel line of road to the proposed Rail- 
way there are not fewer than 10,000 weekly, all for 
the London markets. 

28 — ^What is the cost of sending cattle up to London 
from your neighbourhood? 

The charges of the road and selling expences put 
together is \0s. We estimate about 75. for the road 
expences; that is about forty miles. 
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30 — Are the cattle injured from being driven up ? CLASS A 

Very much ; incalculable. W.M^ Wai 

31 — Supposing that even the cost was increased of trans- 
mitting cattle by the Railroad, would it be of advan- 
tage to the farmer or not, in your opinion, to have them 
conveyed by this means, instead of having them driven 
in the ordinary way ? 

Then it would be a great advantage. Sometimes 
the poor things are driven till their feet are sore; and 
the effect of that is, that they are sold on the road for 
what they car^get. It is often the case that they 
drive many of them till they have not a foot to stand on. 

34— What is charged per score for the driving of sheep ? 
A shilling a head for about forty miles. 

35 — Do the same observations you have made previously, 
apply to sheep as well as the other beasts ? 

Exactly the same ; I scarcely ever see a drove, of 
cattle pass without I see tired ones. They are con- 
stantly left at every town on the road, where they are 
sold for what they will fetch. 

86— Have you ever had offers made to you to supply 
any part of London with milk? 
I have'. 

37— Have you been able to comply with that ? 
No. 

38 — For what reason ? 

On account of the want of conveyance. 

^^-.Is it your opinion as a farmer, from the knowledge 
that you have of the neighbourhood, that a Railroad 
established on the proposed line would be an advantage 
to the two farms ? 

That opinion alone has brought me here. My pro- 
perty lies in land. I am a proprietor as well as occu- 
pier. I believe my estates along the line would be 
increased in value 30 per cent. 

52 — Do you believe it would be an advantage to the 
consumer as well as the producer of the produce i 
Very great. 




rrth. 
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Mr. Chablcs Whitwoith.'— p. 62. 

(^) 1— You are an inhabitant of Northampton ? 
Yes, I am. 

2— Are you a farmer and landowner ? 
Both a fanner and landowner. 

3— 'Are you also engaged in trade in Northampton ? 
Yes, I am. 

4 — Have you ever seen a Railroad ? 

I have been on the Railroad between Manchester 
and Liverpool. 

5 — ^Have you seen cattle conveyed on the Railroad ? 
I have seen both beasts and pigs. 

6— After cattle have been conveyed on a Railroad, do 
they land in a good state ? 

I have seen both pigs and beasts landed, and they 
came out as fresh as if they came from the field. 

10 — Do you know of any meat being sent from North- 
ampton to London ? 
A very great deal. 

1 1 — Are you aware of any inconvenience or loss that has 
occurred to that meat ? 

I speak from experience. I had meat sent from 
Northampton, and I had no return whatever for it ; it 
became putrid, and it was thrown away. 

13— -Do you attribute that to the inadequacy of the 
speed of the conveyance ? 

It could not go up in sufficient time to get into the 
market while it was good ; that often happens in sum- 
mer time, in weather like this. 

37— You are an occupier and owner of land ? 

Yes. 

• 3g— To what extent 1 

I am an owner of 800 acres. I occupy only one. 

39— Are the 800 acres in Northamptonshire ? 
In Northamptonshire and Buckinghamshire. 
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40— Near the line of this Bailway ? CLASS A 

The Railway will go only one mile across it ; there ^* ^^*" 
are 300 acres in a ring fence which it goes right across. 

41 — -What is your opinion as to the effect of the Railroad 
on the value of that land ? 

My opinion is, it will increase the value. 

42 — Have you any doubt on the subject? 
No doubt. 

43 — What do you think would be the reason of its in- 
creasing in value .'' 

By the facility of conveyance of any thing that is 
wanted to be sent to it, or any thing that is wanted to 
be taken away. 

44— The communication by which produce may be ex- 
ported from the farm ? 

Yes. Then ' I should say that we could get manure 
from the London market, and now we cannot get it 
within some miles. 

45 — From what place do you think of obtaining the 
manure ? 

From London. 

Mr. John Sharp. — p.65. 

1 — I believe you are a butcher by trade ? *^* ^^ 

I am. 

g.«.Where have you carried on the business ; in London 
or in the country ? 

In High-street, Mary-le-bone, for forty years. 

3 — Have you been in the habit of receiving beasts from 
the country for slaughter? 

I have been in the habit of buying beasts at Smiith- 
field all the time, weekly. 

5 — ^The value of beasts is lessened considerably by the 
journey? 

Much, undoubtedly; when the animal is fatigued, 
and is over driven, he becomes feverish, and his looks 
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Bs A (9) become not so good, and he loses weight by the length 
Sharp. of the joumey and the fatigue. 

9 — Do beasts suffer more from length of joumey, or 
from the time they are away from their usual pasture? 
Certainly, the longer they are away from comfortable 
food and comfortable pasture, the longer they are on 
the road, the more are they deteriorated in point of 
quality, generally ; always some ; sometimes more) 
sometimes less. 

10«— Their coming in a shorter time would of course be 
an advantage ? 

Beasts that come a short journey, well taken care 
of, do not suffer so much as those that come long 
journeys. 

16— Do sheep also suffer from being driven? 
They do in proportion to beasts. 

17— Do calves come from any distance from London, or 
is the supply confined to a limited distance from 
London ? 

I think the farthest distance may be thirty miles ; 
the principal part of the veal of the best quality comes 
by land carriage ; that is our mode ; I think very few 
come more than thirty miles. 

18— 'What distance does the dead meat come if that is 
now sent up ? 

It depends on the season of the year and the weather ; 
at this season of the year, from long journeys and the 
warm weather, it will spoil. In this season of the year 
the dead meat comes a short distance ; in winter, when 
the season will permit, it comes 100 miles. 

19 — State how the dead meat is spoilt by the weather and 
the delay ? 

If the weather comes in hot it is often the case that 
a great quantity of meat is spoilt. 

20 — As to lambs, are they sent at a great distance from 
London ? , 

Some are sent a great distance. 
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21^-What is the distance ? CLASS A 

I know of some lambs coming 80 or 90 miles. /• Shm 

Mr. Robert Attenborough.— p. 67. 

l_What are you? R.Attenbi 

A farmer. 

2— And grazier? 

Yes. 

3 — Where do you reside? 
At Braybrooke. 

4— How far is that from London? 
Eighty miles. 

6 — Are you in the habit of attending Smithfield market? 

Yes. 

6— How often ? 

Once a week, from now till Christmas. 

7 — How long does it take you to perform the journey to 
and from ? 

Twelve hours up and down. 

8— You are a salesman as well as a grazier ? 
Yes. 

9 — What time does it take you to and from, and to 
transact business in London ? 

Three whole days and one night ; I go down in the 
night ; generally come up on Saturday ; then it takes 
me three days and nights. 

10 — If you do not come on Saturday it takes you two 
days and nights? 

Yes ; I get home at four o'clock in the morning. 

jl — Do many other graziers and salesmen come from 
that neighbourhood ? 
Yes. 

]2 — What is the expence of coach hire for each journey ? • 
It is 1/. 12s. inside, and one guinea out. 

13 — The same to return ? 
Yes. 
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^W 14 — If there was a conveyance in your neighboarhood, 
'•**"^^* witb double the speed of travelling, at a reduction of 
price^ that would be a great convenience to you and 
persons in your trade ? 

Yes ; I have considerable business to attend to at 
home as a farmer. 

16— Would the proposed Railroad, if carried into effect, 
be of advantage to you and persons in your situation? 
Not as a salesman ; but I think it would as a farmer 
and grazier. 

17— Tell me in what instance it would be serviceable to 
you ? 

I think we could get our produce to market at a 
cheaper rate, and with less waste. I consider our 
cattle waste considerably by being driven up. 

18 — What is the present cost of driving up cattle from 
you to London? 

75. in summer. There are people who drive them 
for 6s. 6d. It is 8s. in winter. 

19— What advance of price would you be willing to pay 
rather than have your cattle suffer the deterioration of 
being driven to London? 

I would pay lOs. a head more. 

26 — Would a Railroad be equally serviceable for sending 
dead meat which had been slaughtered in the country ? 
Yes. 

30— What is the charge for driving a sheep ? 
One shilling a head. 

31 — How much additional charge would you be willing 
to incur to have your sheep conveyed f 

I think more in proportion to the sheep, because 
they are longer on the road. 

32— Your opinion as a farmer is, that you would be willing 
to pay more for sheep than beasts ? 

I have always understood that a sheep driven eighty 
miles wastes 81bs.; that is a stone. 
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33«-*At how much a stone I CLi 

About 45. 6d. A, stone; of course there would be a ^Mtm 
little waste if you travel by the Railroad. 

36 — Are you acquainted with the Northampton market ? 

Yes. 

39— Do you think that additional buyers would be in- 
duced to attend the market if there was a Railroad 
conveyance in that neighbourhood f 

Yes ; I consider so. It is now brought there prin- 
cipally by corn dealers, and sent to market again by 
boat. 

47 — Do you not hold two farms f 

Yes. 

48 — Are those two farms your own property, or held for 
any body else ? 

I hold one as an Executor for my brother, and the 
other I rent. 

49 —Do you suppose if this Railroad was established 
that it would be an advantage to you, farming those 
two farms ? 

I consider it would, particularly to one I occupy as 
trustee for my brother ; it passes very near to it, 

60— Would the value of the farm be raised, in your 
opinion, by having the Railroad pass it? 
I think so. 

Mr. William Kay. — -p. 143. 

1— .Where do you reside? ^« 

At Tring. 

lO • Near the line of the proposed Railroad ? 
I believe about a mile and a half from it. 

11— Does the Railroad go through any land of yours? 
It does. 

13— You do not suppoise that any inconvenience would 
result from the Railroad passing through your land ? 
Not so far as I am a judge. 
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i(%) 14— ^Do you conceive that your ettate would be io creased 
9- in value by the passage of the RaHroad 9 

I should think it is most likely. 

15"— Have you any doubt of it? 
Not any. 



Class A (3) — Travelling and Carriage 

of Goods. 



Mr. Oliver Mason, in continuaiion.^^p, 70. 

i (3) 19 — Yon say you reside at Malvern at present? 
»». I do. 

20— When you have occasion to come to London, how 
many hours are you on the road ? 

I come up from Worcester by the evening coach in 
sixteen hours and a half. 

21 — What is the expence of travelling by that conveyance? 
It costs me, including the usual fees^ 43^. 

22 — If the proposed Railroad was established between 
Birmingham and LondoUi would you make that your 
means of passage from Malvern to London ? 

Yes. I could go from Malvern to Birmingham in 
three hours for 10«., and then I should be five hours 
and a half by the Railroad, which would make nine 
hours, for which I should have to pay II 2s. ; that 
would be 325. instead of 43^. 

23 — ^And a saving of seven hours in time? 

Yes. 

$5 — How many miles is Malvern from Birmingham ? 
Thirty-four. 

Mr. H. Cheetham.— p. 96. 

\ham. 1 — Are you a cotton manufacturer in the neighbourhood 
of Manchestei*? 
1 am. 
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2— Are you well acquainted with Manchester and the CLA89 j 
neighbouring towns ? H. Cheet 

I am. 

11 — What is the fare per coach from Manchester to 
London now 1 

Four guineas inside^ including guard and coachman. 

12 — ^Whatis the expence of posting? 
From I5. 3d. to Is. 6d. per mile. 

13— Do you know that persons, who travel from Man- 
chester to Chester go by the Railroad to Liverpool ? 
I do. 

14— How much i^ that round ? 
Twelve or thirteen miles. 

15 — Do they save much time and money i 

Yes. I recollect at the last election for the county 
we sent voters by the Railroad to save expence. 

16 — Are you acquainted with the trade of Nottingham 
and Leicester i 
I am. 

17 — Do goods go from thence by coach conveyance to 
London ? 

Yes; they are obliged to send them by coach on 
account of the expedition. 

20 — According to the effects of the Manchester and 
Liverpool line, do you anticipate that great benefit will 
accrue to Manchester from a saving of six hours com- 
munication between London and Manchester ? 

Yes ; and also from the reduction of expence. Be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester it has been a reduc- 
tion to me of 160Z. per annum on the conveyance of 
cotton alone. To the Manchester spinner there has 
been a considerable reduction on the article of coal ; 
as much as 2s. per ton, or 20/. per cent. 

21— Has the communication by canal been improved 
since the establishment of the Railroad between Liver- 
pool and Manchester ? 
Very much. 
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s A (3) 24— Do you know the time at present occupied by the 

mham. coach from Leicester to London? 
About eleven hours. 

25 — But calculating if the Railroad is executed, what 
time would be occupied ? 

It appears by the calculation that passengers would 
join the Railroad at Rugby, getting from Rugby to 
Leicester by coach, and the distance would be com- 
pleted in about six hours and a half. 

26 — Do you know the expence of coming from Leicester 
to London by coach now ? 
About 21. or 2/. 25. 

27 — Have you made an estimate of the tolls demanded 
by the Railroad company ? 
It conies to about one guinea. 
29 — What time is occupied in coming from Nottinghi^n 
by coach ? 

From fifteen to sixteen hours. 

SO'— Have you made a calculation of the time occupied 
in coming by Rugby ? 

Joining Rugby in the same way, it would be com- 
pleted in eleven hours ; a saving of from six to seven hours. 

31 — ^What is the expence of fare by coach from Not- 
tingham ? 
It costs 35s. 

32— But calculating the expence by Rugby ? 

It costs about 25s. ; the greatest part of the lace 
made in Nottingham is forwarded by either van or 
coach; the saving that accrues to a passenger also 
accrues to the lace. 
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Glass A (4f)^^Conv€y[ance of Bullion^ 
Mails, Troops , Sf Military Stores. 



Mr. James Marshall.— p. 145. 

1 — Are you the secretary to the provincial bank in 
Ireland? 
I am. / 

2— Do you know that large quantities of bullion have 
often been forwarded by the Bank of England to 
Liverpool for transmission to Ireland ? 

I believe it would be more correct to say that it is 
obtained from the Bank of England by us to be^ sent 
to Ireland. 

3 — Do you send that to Liverpool ? 

To Liverpool and to Holyhead occasionally. 
4— What time is occupied in the carriage of the bullion? 
The direct course of post from London to Dublin is 
thirty-six hours^ provided the packet can sail imme- 
diately. 

6 — Suppose you had the means of communication by a 
Railroad to Birmingham, which would save six hours 
in the conveyance of the bullion, do you think that 
would be of great importance ? 

The saving of six hours would on many occasions 
that I have witnessed have been of very great im- 
portance, 

6 — Do such occasions sometimes arise, from peculiar 
circumstances ? 

Yes; circumstances peculiar to Ireland, for some 
years back, from political causes, have occasioned 
sudden demands for gold, which we have been obliged 
to supply very suddenly. 

7— When an hour's time would have been of great 
importance i 

It might, certainly. 



CLASS A ( 

J. Manha 
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ASS A (4.) Mr. John Moss, Director of the London and ifat^ 
^' ^''' chesttr RaUmaj/.^^. 91. 

1— Do you live at Liverpool? 
I do. 

2-*You are well acquainted with Liverpool, Manchester, 
and the county of Lancaster? 
Very well. 

9 — ^Tell us whether in your judgment ^it would be of 
the greatest possible advantage to Liverpool if the 
mail arrived there on the morning next after it left 
London ? 

Of the greatest possible advantage. 

10 — You are aware of the rate at which locomotive 
engines travel ? 
Yes. 

2 1 — Can they easily command twenty miles an hour I 
Yes. 

^ 12-«With certainty and precision i 
Yes. 

59-- Do you go the same rate by night as by day ? 
Exactly the same. 

13 — Calculating on a Railroad all the way, what time 
would the mail leaving London arrive in Liverpool i 
In about eleven hours. 

14 — Is it contemplated to have a Railroad from Bir- 
mingham to Liverpool ? 
It is quite arranged for it. 

21— If the mail arrived at Liverpool at seven o'clock in 
the morning, could they arrive the same evening at 
Dublin ? 
Perfectly well. 

52 — Do you know any thing of the transport of bullion 
from Manchester to Liverpool; has bullion been sent? 
Certainly. 

53— In a considerable quantity ? 
A ccnsiderable quantity. 
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54— Do ydu know whether' that has been found of great CLASS ^ 
advantage to the bankers ? "^^ ^^ 

It has been a great service to every one. 



Mr. H. Cheetham, in continuation,-^. 96. 

3— What IS the market day at Manchester? 
The principal market day is on a Tuesday. 

4 — At what time does the mail arrive at Manchester? 
At four in the afternoon, 

6 — Do the foreign letters arrive in time for the market ? 
All the foreign letters arrive at a time when the 
market is over. 

6— If the mail could be expedited six hours, would that 
be a great advantage ? 

It would be a great advantage in this respect : all 
the country manufacturers who attend the market, the 
foreign letters not coming in, .in time to be delivered 
that morning, are obliged to stand over until next 
market day; the country manufacturer sometimes 
loses the order, and it is obliged to be given to a 
Manchester manufacturer. 

7— -Has this circumstance for a long time been the sub- 
ject of complaint ? 
Very much so^ 

8 —If six hours were saved in the communication between 
London and Birmingham, do you contemplate that 
great advantage would result to Rochdale, Halifax, 
Bradford, and Leeds i 
Yes. 

9 — Have you also a great communication between Man- 
chester and Glasgow ? 
A good deal. 

10 — ^The saving of time between Birmingham and Lon- 
don would be a saving of time between Birminghani 
and Glasgow ? 

The Glasgow mail leaves Manchester aaJioui:^ after 
the London mail comes in. 

c 2 
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ASS A (4) Mr. Augustus GoDBY.~p. 142. 

UGodby. 

1— Are you employed in the Post-office? 
I am. 

2 — In what department ? 

The secretary to the Post-office for Dublin. 

8 — Suppose that the Railroad now projected was carried 
into execution, would it not be a great advantage to 
convey the mails for Portpatrick, Liverpool, and Holy- 
head by a conveyance that would save six hours by the 
direct line ? 

An earlier amval at Liverpool and Manchester 
would be a great advantage, and Glasgow also ; I do 
not know that it would be of any great advantage to 
Portpatrick. 

9 — But it would be to Glasgow, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester ? 

An earlier arrival of six hours at Manchester or any- 
great commercial town would be of great advantage 
where the present arrival is after seven in the morning. 

12 — Are you aware that the communication with Ireland 
would be facilitated by these means i 

If it was continued to Liverpool, certainly, 

14— The mail arrives in Manchester now about four in 
the afternoon? 
About four o'clock. 

15 — Six hours saving would bring it in at ten in the 
morning ? 

Yes ; that would be a great convenience. 

16 — It arrives at Liverpool at six in the evening? 
Yes. 

17 — This would bring it in at noon ? 
It would. 

18— At Glasgow, what time does it now arrive? 
Four in the afternoon. 

ig.«.And at Edinburgh the same time ? 
It now arrives there at half-past one. 
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Lieutenant General Sir Jambs Willouohby class a 
Gordon, Baronet, K.C.B.— p. 110. f*'2'"-** 

^ ^. W.Gordon, 

1— Are yoii the Quarter Master General? 

I am. 

» 

2— Have you been informed of a proposed line of Rail- 
way to be taken from London to Birmingham ? 

A plan of the Railroad has been laid before me, and 
I have looked at it. 

3— Would it pass near Weed on ? 
Yes. 

4— Is there not a considerable depot for troops, as well 
as military stores, at Weedon f 
There is. 

5 — Particularly for military stores ? 
Both for troops and stores. 

6— In your judgment, would a Railroad passing near 
that dep&t afford considerable facilities for the purpose 
of the transport of military stores ? 

It certainly would afford very great facilities for the 
more rapid conveyance of military stores. 

7 — In your opinion, would that be beneficial to the 
public service ? 

Certainly ; very beneficial. 

g— With respect to troops, would it not in cases of 
emergency afford opportunity for the more rapid con- 
veyance of troops ? 

In cases of emergency it would be very desirable to 
send troops by that mode of conveyance which would 
be very rapid and safe ; in cases not of emergency it 
is my opinion that troops should not be conveyed by 
either canal, or carriage, or Railroad, but that they 
should be made to perform one of the most efficient 
parts of military duty, to march. In cases of emer- 
gency, where bodies of miUtary men require to be 
assembled suddenly for the public service on any given 
spot, then I should say that a rapid conveyance is very 
desirable, and by Railroad certainly ; I have practised ' 
it on the Railroad between Liverpool and Manchester 
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J3S A (4) with yery great effect, f^nd benefit to the public 
wtn^SirJ. service. 

9 — If a Railroad was extended from London to 
Liverpool, do you imagine that that would be in 
cases of emergency of great importance to the public 
service ? 

Wherever the civil services require a body of troops 
to be assembled on any given spot, every facility that 
could be afforded to me to place them on that spot 
rapidly would be very desirable. 

10— Such emergencies have frequently occurred ? 

They have occurred, and will in all countries not be 
of unfrequent occurrence. 

11..0n these occasions you have had recourse to the 
most expeditious communication you had ? 

Yes. 

23 — Do you not think that a rapid communication 
with Birmingham might expose the stores to some 
danger ? 

None whatever; no military stores are placed there 
without a competent force to protect them against any 
attempt to spoil them ; there is always a competent 
force for that purpose at Weedon and every other place 
where military stores are deposited. 

23 — There is so good a protection at Weedon that k 
would take a considerable number of persons to effect 
. that? 

Considerable. 

24— More than could be brought from Birmingham by 
the Railroad ? 

No persons could get there except by the Railroad 
or by marches, and no assembly of persons could get 
to Weedon except by two pretty long marches. 

25 — Suppose these persons were to get possession of the 
Railroad carriages, and bring 300 or 400 persons to 
Weedon, to make an attack on the stores, do you think 
they would be successful against the protection there 
afforded ? 

No, nor forty times the number. 
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Class B — Estimates of Cost. 



Mr. Robert STBPHfiNSOK.»--i>. 102. 

ClASS B. 

l_You are a civil engineer ? b. steph^n^ 

I am. 

2— Have you examined this proposed line? 
I have. 

■ $3*— Have you considered the cost which would: be 
necessary to effect this work ? 
I have. 

! 1 1 1— Is the whole aggregate of {the) items {of expense) 
2,206,362/.? 
It is. 

;112 — In works of this description, is it usual to put a 
considerable amount for contingencies I 
Usually ten per cent. 

113 — Have you added to this a sum exceeding ten per 
cent? 

The amount of contingencies at ten per cent, would 
be 205,000/, ; I have put it at 294,648/. 

1 14— Which makes the sum altogether 2,600,000/. ? 
It does. 

115 — ^Look at this paper and tell me whether the esti- 
mate is correct? 
It is. 



iVSSB 
Stephenton. 
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ABSTRACT OF ESTIMATE. 



Estimate 

proved in tlie 

Hoose of 

Commons. 



ExcavatioDS and Embankments •••• • 

Tunnelling • 

Masonry. — ^This item is increased in consequence of 
an agreement with the Commissioners of the Me- 
tropolitan roads to add to some of our bridges in 
width and height, also an agreement with the trus- 
tees of the Radcliffe Library estates to increase ) 
the number of arches in the Wolverton Viaduct, | 
. and also an addition of two bridges over the I 
Avon near Brandon to avoid the diversion of the I 

river •• • .•*./ 

Rails, chairs, keys, and pins • 

Blocks and sleepers •• • 

Ballasting and laying rails ., 

Fencing at 740/ per mile. •••• • 






Land •• 

Six water stations at 500/. .. 4 • 4 

Six intermediate pumps 

Offices, &c. requisite at each end of the line, for 
convenience of passengers, &c., and walling for] 
enclosing the space for depot ,. 

Forty locomotive engines, 1,000/. •••• «. 

300 waggons at 30/. • • . . 

Sixty coaches at 200/ •••• 



179,000 
250,286 



350,574 



212,940 

102,960 

102,960 

76,032 



Contingencies. 



1,874,752 

250,000 

3,000 

600 

16,000 

40,000 

9,000 

12,000 



2,205,3«;2 
294,648 

2,500,000- 



388 — ^Your estimate all the way through is made on two(p-i 
lines ? 

Yes, it is; except that every five miles there is a 
side-place or entrance. 

389— From which any carriage may turn out and come in 
again? 
Yes. 

390 — Do you conceive that in 112 miles, where you will 
not only carry passengers but sheep and pigs, and 
people are to be allowed to come on from all sorts of 
sideplaces, that two lines can be enough i 
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r am quite sure about that. CLASS 

391 — What makes you sure about it ? 

It is possible to carry more goods and do more 
business on two lines of Railroad than there is any 
probability of coming between London and Bir- 



mingham. 



Mr. Henry Robinson Palmer.*— p. 156. > 

] — Are you a civil engineer? H. R. p, 

I am. 

• * • 

2 — Are you the engineer to the London Dock Company ? 
I am. 

5 — Have you carefully examined the proposed line of 
Railroad from London to Birmingham ? 
I have. 

1 1 — At what sum do you estimate the cost of the work, 
exclusive of contingencies ? 
1,893,788/. 

14 — Do you know at what sum the land is valued? 
The land is valued at 250,000/. 

15 — What would that make your whole estimate ? 

Mr. Stephenson having estimated the whole cost at 
2,500,000/., I have supposed that that sum would be 
raised for the purpose of the whole work, and have 

, therefore assumed the difference between my estimate 
and that sum as an item, which I distinguish as con- 
tingencies, which is about 366,000/. being a larger sum 
than is usually allowed for contingencies on public 
works. 

16— In allowing the sum of 356,000/., do you conceive it 
would be required ? 

Certainly not; I think the prices I have put on the 
work throughout will be such as to be sujfficient without 
the aid of that. 
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^* l7^Do the contingencies ccmie to nineteen per cent. ? 
About nineteen per cent, on the cost of the work. 



Mr. John U. Rastrick. p. 147. 

RMtrtdc. i.«.You have been a civil engineer for some years ? 
I have. 

2 — ^Yon have had some experience in the construction 
of Railroads ? 

Yes. 

^ — Have you gone over Mr. Stephenson's estimate ? 
I have, 

6— Have you been over the whole of the line of Railroad 
estimated by Mr. Stephenson? 
I have. 

7— Have you taken pains to calculate whether or not 
the estimate he has made is correct or not ? 

I consider his estimate a great deal more than what 
I should have calculated it at. 

8«-You think the works might be done on the line, from 
Birmingham to London for less expence than he has 
estimated ? 

YeSy I do think so. 

34 — What is the whole amount of your estimate ? 

The amount of my estimate^ independent of Contin- 
gencies, is 1,875,527/. I have added the remainder to 
xnake up 3,500,000^^ that makes the contingencies 
374,473/. 

35— Then you have added so large a sum to make your 
estimate come up to Mr. Stephenson? 
Yes, certainly. 

36 — Does that include the purchase of land? 

No, it does not; the purchase of land is 250,000/.— 
the whole together is 3,500,000/. 
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Class C — Estimate of Traffic. 



Captain C. Richard Moorsom, R, N.— y. 47. class c. 

1 — Have you made a calculation of the number of per- Capu c. R, 
sons travelling by coach on the roads near the proposed ^^^''^> 
Railroad ? 
I have. 

2— Founded on the Stamp Office returns ? 

Founded on the Stamp Office List of licensed coaches; 
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Not£S explanatory of the preceding Table. 

1. That coaches now run between London and the places specified CLASS C, 
in the first column, — Stamp Office Returns. ^^P*' ^' ^ 

Maorsom, 

' 2. That they make the number of journeys per week mentioned in R» ^« 
the 2nd column. — Stamp Office Returns. 

3. That the average number of passengers in each journey is nine 
for the coaches and five for the mails, being the numbers mentioned 
in the third coluoiin. 

4. That consequently the number of passengers per week between 
London and the places mentioned in the first column is the number 
stated in the fourth column. 

5. Tliat the number of miles now travelled by each coach each 
journey (not including any distance beyond Birmingham) is that 
iT^hich is stated in the fifth column. 

6. That reason, and the experience of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Itailway, show that all passengers will travel the whole or a part of 
their journey on the Railway whenever they can save time and 
expence by xloing so. 

7. That in all the journeys mentioned in the first column, time and 
expence will be saved to passengers by their joining the Railway at 
some part of its course, instead of proceeding by the present roads 
now in use. 

8. That the places at which it will be most convenient for passen- 
gers performing the journeys mentioned in the first column, to join or 
leave the Railway by existing roads, will be the places mentioned in 
the sixth column. 

9. That upon this principle the number of miles on the Railway 
which will be travelled by each passenger in each of the journeys 
mentioned in the first column will be the number mentioned in 
the seventh column. 

10. That the aggregate number of miles on the Railway which will 
be travelled by the passengers in each of the journeys mentioned in 
the first column will amount per week (by multiplying the number in 
the fourth column by the number in the seventh column) to the num- 
ber mentioned in the eighth column. 

11. That, consequently, the aggregate number of miles on the 
Railway travelled by the passengers in all the journeys mentioned in 
the first column will amount per week to 569,808 miles, and for the 
whole year to 29,630,016 miles. 

12. That if the charge for travelling on the Railway be 2d, per head 
per mile, the gross annual income of the Railway from passengers 
only, who now go by public conveyances, will be £246,9 16. 16*. 
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LASS C. 4*— What is the result of that calculation in money ? 
jpt.c.R. 4^246,916. 165. 

\ioorsom, 

R, N. 5— Have you also an estimate of what the result would 
be if a duty was to be levied on Railroad carriages 
corresponding with that now levied on coaches on the 
common road? 

If a duty was levied on them corresponding with the 
duty paid to Government on coaches^ it would amount 
to a farthing per head per mile^ which would be a gross 
sum of 31^000/. a year on that calculation. 

6 — If a duty was imposed, the 31,000/. would have to 
be deducted from the 246,000/.? 

No; I apprehend that charge would be additional 
to the charge put down there. It would make a dif- 
ference of 2s. 6d. or 3<. on the cost to an individual 
going from Birmingham to London. 



Mr. Richard Creed.— p. 177- 

i. Creed. 1 — Are you the secretary to the London and Birming- 
ham Railway Company? 
I am. 

£ — Have you examined the information and evidence 

supplied by Mr. Hart, Mr. Holman, Mr. Shackel, Mr. 

Partridge, Mr. Attenborough, and Mr. Warner, of the 

traffic on the road by coaches, posting, canal boats, 8cc; 

Yes. 

3 — What do you calculate that the conveyance of the 
different articles and persons would amount to at Rail- 
road prices? 

At Railroad prices it would amount to 244,858/. 

8s. lOd. 

4 —Is that calculation made on the prices inserted in 
the sichedule of tolls to be taken by the proposed Act? 
It is. 

5— Have you looked at Captain Moorsom's calculation 
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as to the coach traffic of passengers by Railroad class c 
prices f ^- ^^"^ 

I have. 

6— How much is that ? 
246,916il6*. 

7 — Is that calculated at two-pence a mile for each 
passenger, as proposed to be levied by the Act? 
It is so stated in Captain Moorsom's account. 

3 — In that statement is there any estimate of parcels 
conveyed by the coaches for the intermediate dis- 
tances ? 

There is no allowance. 

^.^Only the parcels from Birmingham to London, and 
from London to Birmingham ? 
Only there. 

10— Is there any calculation for goods and parcels that 
come by vans and carts? 
None. 

11— Are the goods that come from Liverpool and Man- 
chester, Derbyshire and Leicestershire, and the sur- 
rounding counties, included? 

There is no allowance made for them, and there is 
also no allowance made for the increase in the carriage 
of meat, fish, dairy produce, eggs, and garden produce. 

12 — Have you examined the evidence given by Mr. 
Earle, Mr. Moss, and Mr, Booth, relative to the in- 
crease of traffic on the Liverpool and Manchester line? 
Yes, I have. 

13— Taking this evidence as your data, what do you 
calculate would be the increased traffic on the pro- 
posed line of Railroad ? 

Mr. Booth states that the increase has been in the 
ratio as to passengers of 1,200 to 450;* it may be 
assumed, therefore, that the number of passengers by 
the London and Birmingham would be doubled. 

• See p. 63, q. 27, 29. 
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:lass c. 14— Then you take it in a less proportion than the actual 
increase r 

Mr. Booth's statement is nearly in the proportion of 
three to one; I have taken it as two to one* 

] 5-— Upon that assumed increase on the actual calculated 
traffic of goods, passengers, and parcels, what do you 
make the aggregate amount of revenue derived from 
these sources? 
738,692/. 05. lOd. 

l6.-.Was the paper that you hold in your hand drawn 
up by yourself? 
It was. 

17 — Does it contain the result of the calculations which 
you have detailed ? 
It does. 
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SUMMARY OF TRAFFIC AT RAILWAY PRICES. 



Statement A. (coach traffic) 
Statement B. (other traffic) 



£, s, d, 
246,916 16 
244,858 8 10 



Mr. Henry Booth in his evidence before the 
Lords Committees states, that the number of 
passengers on the Liverpool* and Manchester 
Railway is nearly three times what it was by 
coaches between Liverpool and Manchester 
before the Railway was opened^ or in the pro- 
portion of 1,200 to 450. 

It may be presumed therefore that at least twice "N 
the average number of the passengers by / 
coaches in statement A. would travel by the V 
Railway between London and Birmingham ; \ 



491,775 4 10 



say 



Total.. ..j^ 



246,916 16 



738,692 O 10 



Amounting to seven hundred and thirty-eight thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-two pounds and ten-pence. 



Richard Creed. 

Note, — Statement B. does not include : — 

1st. Parcels by coaches for intermediate distances. 

2d. Vans, market carts, and gigs. 

3d. Fly boats conveying Liverpool, Manchester, Derby- 
shire, and Leicestershire goods which enter the line 
at different places between London and Birmingham, 
and only go part of the distance. 

Nor is any allowance made for the considerable increase, 
which mav certainly be calculated upon from the 
carriage of meat, fish, dairy produce^ and eggs, and 
of other articles, not now carried to any extent by 
the existing modes of conveyance. 



Mr. Peter Lecount.— p. 60. 

Lecount, j— Havc you made yourself acquainted with the traffic 
on the great roads between London and Bimiingham^ 
I have. 

14— Will you have the goodness to look at this Paper 
and tell me whether that contains the result of your 
calculation ? 
It does. 

18 — Did you also ascertain the tonnage on the canal? 
I did- 
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LASS C. £0 — ^What portion have you omitted ? 
. Lecount. ^jj hgavy goods of every kind, and included only 

what went by the fly boats — general goods. 



Class. D — Practical ^^ff^ects of Railways. 



Mr. James Forster. p. 145. 

LASS D. |— .Are you a broker in the city of London ? 
r. Fm*«.. Yes, I am. 

^—Are you well acquainted with the value of Canal and 
Railroad property ? 
Yes. 

3 — Will you be kind enough to state whether since the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad the 
Canal property has increased or diminished in value? 

The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which is the canal 
•with which it was expected it would interfere the most^ 
has increased in value. 

4 — Do you know whether the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal opposed the application for the Railroad ? 
They did. 

5 — Did they do that at ccmsiderable expence? 
I believe at a very large expence. 

(J— And did they do that under an apprehension that the 
Railroad would be found to be prejudicial to the canal f 
Yes, I believe they did. 

7 — ^Are you able to state to the committee whether it 
has been found to be so or not 
No, it has not. 

8— Will you be good enough to state what were the 
dividends of the Leeds and Liverpool canal in the 
year 1829 ? 

SO/, per annum. 

9 — Can you inform the committee what they are now i 
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At present they remain xke same as tliey wtre in class i 
1829, but a large sum of money has been expended in •'- -Fm/« 
paying off the debt. 

lO— Is the income considerably greater now than it was 
previous to the existence of the Railroad i 

Yes ; it is considerably greater now, and is improving 
half-yearly. 

Mr. Joseph Pease, Director of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway. ^^p, 20* 

1— Where do you live ? /. Petue. 

At Darlington. 

2 — Are you connected with the Stockton and Darlings 
ton Railway ? 
I am. 

3 — In what capacity are you ? 

I have been a Director to the Company from its 
formation. 

4 — How long is it since it was formed ? 
In the year 1822. Ten years. 

5 — Has it been in constant operation since that time ? 
The Railroad has been in operation seven years. 

6— During the whole time have you been connected 
with it as a director i 
Yes. 

7— Have you directed your attention to the effect that 
Railway has had on the landed property through which 
it passes and adjoins ? 

I consider that I have pretty closely. 

8— Have you known any thing of the negociations thai 
have taken place with the landowners who have pur- 
chased property ? 

I believe I have been privy to every one of them. 

g — Have the landowners received full compensation for 
every damage done or could be done to them by the 
line of Railroad i 

In the course of forty miles we never had but two 
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appeals to the sessions ^ every other case was adequately 
compromised. 

]0 — Do you know any instance in which any landowner 
of the present day considers his land injured by the 
passage of the Railroad through it i 

I am not aware of the existence of one case. 

II — Do you know whether the advertisements for the 
letting of farms or the sales of estates contain any 
thing relating to the Railroad? 

It is invariably stated either that the Railroad passes 
through the said estate or near to it ; I believe inva- 
riably. 

^2— Those advertisements are put forward by sellers ? 

Yes. 

13— You need hardly be asked if they consider it is an 
advantage ? 

They consider it as an enhancement of the value of 
the property. 

l4 — Can you enumerate any instance in which a parti- 
cular advantage is given. to landholders by the line of 
Railroad passing through their property, or near to 
them ? 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway have paid 
great sums to landowners for gravel, for timber, and 
stone taken out of their estates, for the making of bricks 
and a variety of other purposes ; they have paid very 
large sums. 

16 — Independent of the sums paid to the landholders for 
the ground taken ? 

Entirely independent of the sums. 

17 — Has there been an advantage derived to the roads 
in the neighbourhood from diminishing the quantity of 
traffic upon them ? 

As regards the turnpike roads, I consider they are 
all of them in a much better state of repair, and as to 
their funds, than they were prior to the construction 
of the Railway. I do not know of an exception. 
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13_Is that from the diminution of the traffic on them ? class ] 
Of the diminution of that kind of traffic which is "^^ ^*^" 
most injurious. 

ig — Are the landowners and the tenants benefited by the 

reduction in the rates ? 

I have conversed with many of them, who acknow- 
. ledge the sums paid to the parochial and other rates 

are very large* 

SO — ^They are benefited then by it? 
I take that for granted. 

:fi 1— To what extent do you pay parochial and other rates ? 
We are assessed on the amount of our net income. 

22— To what yearly amount in round numbers ? 

I find it impossible, unprepared as I am, to do that; 
'. in some parishes it is about half of the whole rates. 

23— That is, half of the rates of some of the parishes is 
borne by the company t 

Yes ; and some more than that. 

24— Do you consider that the Railroad does any injury 
to the game on the property ? 

We have never had but one complaint, four years 
ago; the Company put down the objection, — the cause 
of the objection. 

29— Are you a landowner yourself in the neighbourhood 
of the Railroad ? 
Yes, I am. 

3Q — How near does pass to your property ? 

I have one small estate which it intersects in two 
equal parts, nearly. 

3]— Does it pass near to the homestead ? 

It passes through the inclosure in which the home- 
stead stands. 

32— Have, then, you or the landowners been benefited in 
respect of draining by the Railroad passing? 

I have, by the cutting fourteen to sixteen feet deep 
through, that I have sunk myself; and I observe where 
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;lA8S d. there were cuttings the landowners do avail themselves 
/. Fern. of them as drains* 

33— Has the rent of that property you speak of, through 
which it passes/*«-has that been increased or decreased 
since the establishment of the Railroad? 
I consider it has increased one-fifth. 

36^-Have you known any instance in which there has 
been a reduction of the rent in consequence of the 
Railway having passed through the farm? 
I have not been able to meet with such an instance. 

47*«-The Company have made an increase to this line in 
some places beyond what was originally intended? 

It was intended for a single way ; it is^ now made 
double. 

48-^ Were they obliged to treat with the landowners for 
a large quantity of land ? 
With a very large proportion of them. 

49— -Have you paid on those treaties an increased value 
upon the land from what you would have paid before 
the line was established at all ? 
Invariably. 

50— To what amount will you say? 

I should say we have never objected to pay an 
advanced price of fifty per cent. 

51 — In consequence of the increased value ixam the 
Railroad 1 

We were quite aware of the increased value to the 
owner. 

52 — You made no objection to that? 
No, none. 

Mr. Thomas Lee. — p. 24. 

r. Lee. 1 — What is your business? 

An architect and surveyw. 

2-i.Where do you reside? 

At Chitty Mill near Manchester. 
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^ — ^Are you employed by several gentlemen of property CL Afii 
in that neighbourhood to superintend their estates? ^' ^ 

Yes. 

4— Do you know the property of Colonel Lee at 
Newton? 
Yes. 

6 — Is Mr. Trafford a gentleman by whom you are 
employed? 
Yes. 

7 — ^Can you tell the committee whether, in an agricul- 
tural point of view, Mr. Trafford's and Colonel Lee's 
property has been improved or deteriorated by the 
Railroad passing through? 
It has been improved. 

6-— Have you found that the farmers have been benefited 
in the line ? 

Yes, at Newton. 

Q — Have Colonel Lee and Mr. Trafford let their lands at 
higher rents in consequence of the Railroad I 
Both of them. 

10 — Have you taken any yourself at an increased rent? 

Yes- 

II ..In what proportion? 
About three acres* 

12— At what increase? 

Double the original rent. 

1 3 — Do the farmers send their produce to Liverpool and 
Manchester? 
Milk goes regularly. 

14 — Is that sold at a price greater than they could obtain 
in the neighbourhood ? 

I think they get a farthing a quart more than they 
used to do. 

24 — Has the land on Colonel Lee's property in the site of 
the Railroad been occupied for building ? 
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JLASS D. Not a great deal at present, but it is expected; and 

^* ^^' there has beeii a very large hotel in consequence of 

the Railroad passing. He might have sold it for 
15,000/. 

27 — Can you tell the committee what the poor rates of 
Newton are? 
One rate at 6d. in the pound produced 95/. 

28 — How many rates are there in the year? 
Eight. 

29 — What proportion of the rates do the Railway pay ? 
201, Is. out of every rate.. 

30— That is about one-fourth ? 
Yes. 

31 — Has the Railway produced additional claimants on 
the poor rate? 
I think not. 

32-_I>o you conceive that the establishment of the 
Railway between Birmingham and London would pro- 
duce great advantage to the land proprietors in the line ? 
I consider it would. 

60 — What is the cost of timber by the Railroad ? 

I only pay 55. for timber; we used to pay 85. Ad. 

61 — You have been asked whether you limited the im- 
provement on Colonel Lee's prdperty to building villas 
and so on? 

No; manufactories as well. I have built a foundry 
since, and another is in progress. 

62 — Do you not conceive that the agricultural part of 
the community in that district will also be benefited 
to a great extent by the Railroad ? 
I do. 
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Mr. Hardman Earle, Director of the Liverpool and CLASS 

Manchester Bailway. — p. 18^ H,Ean 

■ 1— -Are you a merchant at Liverpool ? 
I am. 

£ — Are you a Director of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railroad ? 
Yes. 

3— How long have you been so ? 
For the last three years. 

10— Do you know a house in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool called Spekeland ? 
Yes ; it belongs to my mother. 

1 1 — How near is it to the Railroad ? 
Five or six hundred paces. 

.12 — What is the size of that house ? 
It is a large mansion. 

]3^What did it cost building? 

The house and grounds about 12,000/. 

14— Have you experienced any inconvenience from 
residing in that house since the Railway was con- 
structed ? 

I have not resided there myself; I have been there 
of course very frequently, and I can say no inconve- 
nience whatever has been expressed. 

15— Are the grounds infested by people in consequence 
of the passage of the locomotive engine ? 
No- 

l6 — Is there any thing offensive in itP 
Nothing whatever. 

1 7 — Is there any smoke ? 
None whatever. 

jg — Is there any noise ? 

No; you can hear when the carriages arrive; it is 
rather an object of interest to persons residing there. 

# 

]9 — Do you know other houses of considerable extent in 
that part ? 

I know several-, I visit them. 
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ASS D. 2(X^Are 3^a able to say whether the inhabitants of those 

• ^^^"^ houses are annojred i 

I am enabled to say they do not consider them a 
nuisance; I have been there^ and I should not have 
been aware of it if I had not heard of it. 

31— At the commencement of the undertaking of the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railroad, were you, or were 
you not, a determined opponent of that measure ? 

Yes ; my mother was a petitioner against the Bill, 
and I appeared as evidence against it. 

32— From all you have subsequently seen you would no 
longer oppose the construction of Railroads at all ? 

I certainly should not; my opinion is entirely changed 
from what I have seen. 

33 — Are you of opinion that the constiruction of a Railroad 
between Birmingham and London would be of great 
public utility i 
Yes, undoubtedly. 

36 — Do you know of any instance in which this Railway 
has gone through farming land in which the value of 
that land has been raised or depreciated i 

Wherever there is any thing like a station it is 
improved in value; you see advertisements recom- 
mending a site because the Manchester and Liverpool 
line runs near it or through it. 

38— 'Do you know of any instance in which land has been 
depreciated ? 

No, I do not ; I think I can say positively not on the 
line of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

Mr, J- Moss, Director of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, (in continuation). 

Moss. 40 — Did you know the late Mr. Hey wood of Manchester? 
Very well. 

4 1. — Did he oppose the Manchester and Liverpool Rail- 
road ? (the Line first proposed). 
Yes. 

42 — Did he afterwards complain of its not passing through 
his land ? 
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He complained very mucli of it. class 

43 — Did you make any alteration afterwards to accom- <^* ^^ 
' modate him i 
No, we did not. 
44— 'Lord Derby and Lord Sefton objected very much 
to that (line) ? 
Very strongly. 
45— Has there not been a scheme for another Railroad ? 
Yes. 

46— Was that to pass through Lords Derby and Sefton's 
land? 

Yes ; they both consented. They threw us back 
the first year, and we lost such a line as we could never 
get again ; since which they consented to another line 
going through their property. 
47— Do you know Bold Hall ? 

Very well. 
48— Is it a fine house? 

Yes, it is. 
49 — Is that near to the Liverpool and Manchester? 

Yes ; he complained very much that we made a 
complete bend to avoid his property. 
50— Did he afterwards wish you to cut off the bend and 
go nearer by a straight line ? 

We arranged with him, and he said he had no 
objection to the alteration of the line. 
5 i— You agreed to go nearer his premises ? 
Much nearer to his house. 

Mr. Henry Booth, Treasurer of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway. — -p. 3. 

1 — Are you acquainted with the Manchester and Liver- H. Boo 
pool Railway? 
I am treasurer. 

9— What is the total number of passengers carried 
within the last twenty-one months ? 
780,000. 

11 — ^What is the average per day? 
About 1200. 
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iss D. . 12— What 18 the distance of the Railroad from Liverpool 
Booth. to Manchester ? 

The Railway is thirty miles long, as near as may be. 

13— What is the time the first class of the carriages per- 
form that distance ? 
An hour and a half. 

14 — ^The second class ? 
Two hours. 

15 — ^You say upwards of 700,000 were conveyed within 
the last twenty-one months ; pray has any more than 
one fatal accident occurred during that time ? 
Only one. 

16 — How did that occur ? 

It was a man in the second class of carriages, who 
insisted on jumping out against the remonstrance of 
those who were near it ; he jumped out, and was lamed 
and died. 

17 — Against the remonstrance of those who conducted it? 
Yes. 

1 9— How many accidents altogether have occurred with 
the number of passengers that have been conveyed? 
Three or four, altogether. 

ig — ^Three or four, and only one fatal ? 

Yes. 

20 — What is the price of the conveyance of persons by 
the first class of conveyance ? 

Five shillings ; there is one coach, the mail, which is 
extra. 

2 1 — What is the price of the conveyance of each by the 
second? 

3s. 6d. each. 

^3— At any time during the severe weather (1830-1831) 
were xjarriages prevented from passing on the Railroad 
by means of the weather ? 
No, not once. 

24 — How many regular coaches were there on the road 
previous to the establishment of the Railroad between 
Liverpool and Manchester ? 
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About twenty-two coaches ; regular coached. class 

^y-^Have you made a calculation of the number of pas- 
sengers conveyed by them per day, backwards and 
forwards ? 

The greatest number they would hold was about 
700 ; the average might be 460, perhaps. 

29— The number of passengers conveyed by these 
coaches amount to about one-third the number con- 
veyed by the Railroad ? 

Something more than that; the 1,200 I have spoken 
of included road passengers. 

30 — Nearly one-third, or somewhat more than one-third, 
of the number conveyed by the Railroad ? 

Yes. 

31 — What is the inside fare by these coaches? 

It varied a good deal ; but it was about ten shillings 
inside and six shillings out. 

34 — ^What time did it take to convey them? 

Four hours in the best description of weather, and 
four and a half in others. 

38 — Now to what do vou attribute the increased number 
of passengers^ on the Railroad, compared with the 
Coaches? 

From the cheapness and great expedition and ease 
of conveyance, for really there is no fatigue in travelling 
by the Railroad. 

42 — Then if there were a Railroad established between 
two such towns as London and Birmingham, have you 
any reason to doubt an equal increase of travelling by 
passengers would take place? 
I think most probably it would. 

Q2 — Has the value of land - increased or decreased since 
the Railroad has been open? 

It is a matter of notoriety that it has increased. 

63— Do you know any instance in which land has been 
depreciated in value? 
No, I do not know of one. 
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:la88 IX 72 — Do yoa know an instance of troop» being transmitted 
H. Booth. ^ith great facility along the Manchester and liverpool 

Railroad? 
Yes; we carried troops; we took a whole jregiment 

at the beginning of the year ; there were 800, with a 

large quantity of baggage^ which was necessary to 

be shipped to Ireland. 

73-- What was the time occupied, from the time they 
embarked in the carriages till they embarked at the 
ships at Liverpool? 

Little more than three hours ; they were about two 
hours on the way^ and went down to the ship's side. 

74— And embarked immediately ? 

Yes. 

78 — How many persons are constantly in employ on the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railway ? 
Between 700 and 800. 

83**-What were the receipts of the Railroad up to the 
end of last year; the 31st of December 1831 ? 

The gross receipts for the twelvemonth ending the 
81st of December were 155,502/., the disbursements 
84,403/. 

84— What was the balance of clear profit? 
71,097/. 

85-— What was the amoimt of the last dividend paid to 
the subscribers ? 

Four and a half per share. 

SS^'That is the half-yearly dividends ? 
Yes. 

87 — ^Then nine per cent, is the yearly dividend f 
In that proportion. 

88— Is that on the 100/. share i 

Yes. 

89 — Do you know at what price the 100/. shares sell in 
the market f 
About 200/. 
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90— How, ia consequence of the novelty of the Liverjiool CLASS 
aoii Manchester Railroad, were the expences that were H, Booth 
JACurred increased f 

Yes ; they were heavier than they would have beea 
if we had had more experience. 

Q\ — ^Do y4Ki tliink that a company undertaking a Railroad 
of the same kind, with the advantage of your experience 
before them, would be justified in calculating it at less 
«:q>ence than you incurred ? 
Yes, I think they would. 

gg-^-De you know the amount contributed in poor's rates 
by the company to the parishes through which it 
passes? 

About 4,000/. per annum. 

7 1 — ^What description of goods are there besides cottons, 
carried along the Railway ? 

Sugar, coffee, rum, corn, and flour in very consi- 
derable quantities, and bacon, and almost every descrip- 
tion of merchandize. 



APPENDIX. 



Extract front the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Lords 

Committees f Sth July. 

Mr. Foliett is heard to sum up the evidence in support of 
the allegations of the preamble. 

The counsel referring in his address to the number of 
owners who had formerly dissented, but who are now assent- 
ing ; and the Committee requiring evidence upon this point, 
Mr. Greorge Morris Barker says he is authorized to state, 
that the following persons are now assenting to the mea- 
sure: namely, George Harris, Thomas Caldecott, Richard 
Lee of Kilsby, William Hart, and Thomas Payne; and that 
William But&E desires to be considered neutral. 

Mr. William Smith, solicitor to the opponents of the IMll, 
says he is authorized to state, That the following ge&tlemeii 
are now dissenting to the measure ; namely, Thomas Grim- 
ston Bucknall Estcourt, Esquire, and Francis Dancer, 
Esquire. 

£ 
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Mr. Samuel Carter then states, that Thomas FouirtaiD, 
who appears in the list as an owner of property on the line, 
is dead , and that the property is now gone among his three 
sons, Thomas, William, and Newland Fountain ; Thomas 
and William assent to the measure, and Newland dissents. 
The witness further slates, that Mr. Marsden Miles now 
assents, and that Mr. William Miles is neuter. 

Mr. Charles Parker says he is authorized to state, that 
Col. Henry Samuel Eyre now assents; he also states, that 
the Dean and Chapter of Christchurch, Oxford, have con- 
sented to withdraw their dissent, provided Henry Young, 
their Lessee of the property on the line, should consent ; and 
that Henry Young does assent. 

A letter from the Treasurer of the Dean and Chapter of 
Christchurch, to Messrs. Tooke and Parker, Solicitors to the 
Bill, stating, that upon certain terms they will withdraw 
their dissent, provided their Lessee, Henry Young, should 
consent to the measure, is read. 

A letter from Henry Young to Messrs. Tooke and Parker, 
assenting to the Bill, is read. 

Mr. Harrison submits, that the terms referred to in the 
letter of the Dean and Chapter should be stated. 

Mr. Follett is heard to object to the same. 

Mr. Harrison is heard in reply. 

Mr. Parker, being asked what is the quantity of the land 
in question, says, eight acres and a half. 

The letter of the Treasurer to the Dean and Chapter of 
Christchurch is, by leave of the Committee, withdrawn, and 
Henry Young alone is considered to have assented as to his 
freehold property. 

Mr. George Morris Barker states, that John JefTcoat 
assents. 

Mr. John Carter says he is authorized to state, that' the 
following persons are now assenting; namely, Mary Heme, 
Anne Heme, Abraham Herbert, Sarah Ray, and William 
Griffin, and also William Wall Brown for himself and for 
his CO- trustees. 

The letter from William Wall Brown is read. It being 
objected, that he cannot assent for hi& co-trustees under 
that letter, the letter is, by leave of the Committee, with- 
drawn. 

Certain letters, authorizing the said witnesses to signify 
the assent of some of the said individuals to the measure, 
(produced by these witnesses) are read. 

Mr. Follett is heard in continuation of his summing up, 
and closes his address. 
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The Counsel and Parties are directed to withdraw. 

After discussion; 

It is moved, that the case for the Promoters of the Bill 
having been concluded, it does not appear to the Committee 
that they have made out such a case as would warrant the 
forcing of the proposed Railway through the lands and pro- 
perty of so great a proportion of dissentient land owners 
and proprietors. 

Objected to; 

The question is put thereupon ? 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Moved, That the allegations of the Preamble have been 
proved. 

The question is put thereupon? 

Resolved in the Negative. 

The Counsel and Parties are called in, and the Counsel 
are informed of the Decision of the Committee. 

The Counsel and Parties are directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That the Lord in the Chair do report the 
Decision of the Committee to the House; and that the 
Committee have not proceeded further in the consideration 
of the Bill. 



(11.) 

Meeting of Peers, Members of the House of Commons, 
and other Persons favourably disposed to the London 
and Birmingham Railway, held at the T/iatched 
House Tavern, on Friday the \3th July, 1832. 

Thb Right Hon. LORD WHARNCLIFFE, in the Chair. 



The Chairman opened the business by observing that the 
meeting was held to take into consideration the circumstances 
which occasioned the failure of the London and Birmingham 
Railway Bill, and the propriety of some expression of opinion 
as to what further proceedings may be expedient with respect 
to it. 

The Earl of Denbigh then rose and moved— ^ 

" That, in the opinion of this meetings a Railway from London 
to Birmingham will be productive of very great national benefit J** 
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Sir J. Skipwith, M.P, seconded the motiOD, and siaCed 
that DO person who duly considered the subject, could doubt 
that the proposed Railway would have beep extremely 
beneficial to tbe great towns it was intended to unite, to the. 
districts through which it would have passed, and the nation 
at large. 

The Resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The Earl of Aylesford moved the second Retolutipn — 

" That the Bill for effecting this important object having 
passed the House of Commons ttfter a long and rigorous esami* 
nation of its merits^ it must be presumed that its failure in the 
House of Lords has arisen from apprehensions on the part of the 
l&nd'Owners and jtroprietors respecting itsprohmbls ^feQi om their 
estates, which this meeting firmly and conscientiously believe t9 
be ill founded.'* 

This Resolution was seconded by Sir Edward D. Scott, 
Bart. M. P. 

Lord Whamcliffe. Before I put this Resolution, I think 
it right to make a few observations. There can be no doubt 
that to this apprehension of the land-owners the failure of 
the Bill must be attributed. The gentlemen who consulted 
me before I consented to take the chair in the €k>mmittee, 
will remember that I pointed out to them the difficulty wllieh 
so great a proportion of dissentient land-owners would o0er 
to the passing of the Bill ; and I begged it might be under- 
stood that 1 went into the Committee entirely unpledged. 

I must now say, that upon hearing the evidence for the 
Bill, I was quite satisfied that this undertaking had the 
character of a great national measure— not a scheme, like 
many formed in 1825, for the purpose of profiland traffic in 
shares — though no doubt it was formed and prosecuted with 
a view of local benefit to the great towns of London and 
Birmingham. Having carefully stfled the evtdeoce, I cMiiBSS 
I was prepared to support the Bill» unless something s^uld 
be advanced on the part of the opponents to alter my opinion. 
I think it right likewise to add, that of the many Bills of this 
description which have come before me in the course of my 
Parliamentary life, I never saw one passed by either House 
that was supported by evidence of a more conclusive 
character. 

Of the utility of such a measure no one in the least 
acquainted with the nature of trade can entertain a doal»fc — 
a speedy communication with the ports of ahipment or pWog 
of consumption, is of vital importance lo the manofacture^—^ 
there can be no doubt that such a mode of communication 
as this was proposed to be, will be extended not only to 
Birmingham but to Liverpool, to Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
all the manufacturing districts of the North, and WiH be 
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productive of greni national benefit. Still I must contend 
that it h the buisioess of the legislature to protect the pro- 
perty of the parties through whose lands the fine would pass, 
to assure itself that all practicable measures have been taken 
to satisfy those persons whose property is to be invaded, and 
who, I must think, ought never to be hurried and forced, 
but rather wooed and won. 

Gentlemen, I have the greatest hopes that in the future 
progress of the business such conduct will be pursued, and 
if so, I am quite ready to say that it shall nave my best 
assistance in Parliament ; — could I suppose that a different 
line of conduct would be adopted, and threats and intimi- 
dations had recourse to, I should feel compelled to oppose 
the measure both in Parliament and out of it. But I have 
great confidence that none but conciliatory measures will be 
pursued, and in that case the promoters of the Bill may rely 
upon my best exertions in their favor. 

F. Lawley, Esq. M. P. I should not have ventured to 
address this meetingi had I not diligently and studiously 
attended, as was my duty, the proceedings on the Bill in the 
Committee of the House of Commons every day it sat, and 
therefore am more favorably circumstanced even than your 
Lordship for forming a judgment on the subject, having 
heard not only the evidence in favour of the measure, but 
all that could be alleged against it ; and I can safely say, 
and say it with more confidence as my opbion perfectly 
coincides with that of your Lordship, that I went into the 
Committee pained and grieved that so many landed pro- 

Erietors dissented from the measure, and feeling, like your 
ordship, that it was my duty to afford them every protec- 
tion ; but I came out of the Committee fully convinced that 
the fears they entertained of injury to their property, or 
interference with their comfort and convenience, were entirely 
unfounded. I declare I would not otherwise have supported 
the measure as I have done. 

There was one word whidi fell from your Lordship to 
which I cannot forbear adverting ; I mean the word inti- 
midation : and I avow that if I saw any endeavour to use 
intimidation in support of this or any other measure, it should 
have my determined opposition : but knowing as I do most 
of the gentlemen who are the principal promoters of this 
measure, I can assure your Lordship they are the last men 
in the world who would attempt to carry any measure by 
such means. 

The second Resolution was then. put and carried una- 
nimously. 

The Earl of Caledon moved the third Resolution, which 
was seconded by J. H. Foley, Esq. M.P. 

** nai coHsequentiy this meetUg ate no parliamentary or 
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other ground* for abandoning this great undertakings convinced 
as they are, that by timely explanations and a continuance of 
judicious management^ the difficulties which occurred in the 
progress of the Bill may be removed in the ensuing Session of 
Parliament,** 

Lord Wharncliffe, Before I put the Resolution^ I beg to 
state that I have never seen a Committee in the House of 
Lords, that attended more strictly to the examination of the 
points before them. When we had conchided the case of 
the promoters, one of the Peers who opposed the Bill, said, 
that notwithstanding all that had been alleged in its favour, 
he could not make up his mind to force this measure upon 
so many dissentient landed proprietors, and he thought it 
right, for the saving both of time and expense, to make a 
motion to that effect immediately. You are acquainted with 
the result of that motion ; and I must say, as far as I could 
judge from my own observations and the best information I 
could obtain, a similar result would have taken place had 
the Committee divided on any preceding day of its sitting. 

I make these observations in consequence of a rumour 
that it was intended to impugn the decision of the Committee 
in the House of Lords. I add, that had I observed the least 
unfairness, I would myself have been the first to bring it 
before the House. It has been the object of my whole life 
to prevent all such proceedings in every Committee I 
attended. His Lordship then put the third Resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

J. H, Foley J Esq. M. P. I beg to make a few observa- 
tions on the latter part of this Resolution. It is my earnest 
hope that the effect of this meeting will be to produce a 
favourable result to the measure on a future occasion. I 
live in the neighbourhood with which this measure is par- 
ticularly connected, and I know most of the gentlemen who 
are concerned in promoting it, and I am sure there are not 
more honourable men living. I attended the whole of the 
case in the House of Commons, and firmly believe there 
never was a measure more fairly brought forward. There 
is a most intense interest about it in my own neighbourhood ; 
a great depression has existed in the manufacture of that 
district, and all were looking with anxiety for the success of 
this measure, which it was hoped and believed would have 
tended to afford them relief. I think its success would have 
caused an excitement at this moment most peculiarly desi- 
rable. I trust this Resolution will tend to remove any pre- 
judices which may exist against it, and at the earliest possible 
period to ensure its success. 

Thomas Paget, Esq. M, P. said he had been on the 
Committee of the House of Commons to which this measure 
had been referred, and had been impressed with a deep 
conviction of the benefits which would have resulted from it. 
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At the same lime he quite agreed in the observation of ihh 
Noble Chairman, and had no doubt the promoters of the 
measure would pursue the line of conduct which his Lordship 
recommended. It might be of some service to state, that a 
Railway passed through an estate of his own ; that at first 
he was opposed to it, but the benefits, the pecuniary benefits, 
arising from the enhanced value of the property, had been 
such as to convince him that in opposing it he opposed his 
own interests, and he was satisfied that in the event other 
landowners would come to the same conclusion. This 
observation of course did not apply to cases in which the 
ornamented domains — the pleasure grounds — the privacy — 
of gentlemen may be invaded — their comforts, or even their 
feelings disregarded. On the proposed Railway from London 
to Birmingham he believed not a single instance of this 
nature occ^rred. No pains, no expense had been spared to 
effect so desirable an object. Were all the facts which had 
been given in evidence, as to the increased value of lands 
from improved modes of communication, collected and laid 
before the opposing proprietors, he was satisfied that time 
and consideration would convince them that, in opposing 
the Railway, they were influenced, in the language of the 
Resolution^ by " ill-founded apprehensions." 

Colonel TorrenSj M,P. My Lord, I entirely concur in 
the judicious remarks which have been made with respect 
to thet necessity of avoiding intimidation, and I beg leave to 
say one word, just to express my own opinion, that every 
species of intimidation would not only be improper, but 
entirely unnecessary, because the utility of a measure of this 
kind rests upon grounds so plain and so easily made out, 
that it only requires a little time and a little plain statement 
of the question to convince the landed proprietors on the 
line, who are now averse to it. It is my opinion, and an 
opinion formed upon some reflection, that every thing which 
has a tendency to diminish the cost of carriage of goods or 
agricultural produce, must have a similar effect to that 
which would be produced by increasing the fertility of the 
soil itself, and therefore the land-owners in this kingdom 
in particular are the persons most interested in every thing 
that tends to cheapen and quicken carriage. (heaVy hear,) 

Lord Wharncliffe, I entirely concur in what has fallen 
from the gentleman who has just spoken. In my judgment, 
there cannot be a greater mistake, on the part of the land- 
holders, than to think a Railway through their lands would 
prove injurious to them. On the contrary, it wiH tend tb 
increase their conveniencies and their rentals. I am con- 
vinced the pronroters of this measure, in its future progress, 
will take care it shall interfere as little as possible even with 
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the fancied comfort of proprietors. I add thist, during the 
<}our8e of the proceedings on the Bill, and since its failure, 
I have observed a disposition, on the part of some who 
opposed it, to view it more favourably ; and one who took a 
leading part in the opposition, has stated to me his own 
wbh to nave formed some amicable arrangement, but fae 
found there were certain individuals who thought the injury 
they ^ould sustain would be such as would not admit o£ 
remuneration ; he could not desert them, and was therefore 
compelled, whatever might be his owa inclination, to con- 
tinue his opposition. 

/. Solly f Esq. May I be permitted, as Chairman of the 
London Board of Directors of the proposed Railway, to 
thank your Lordship for the observations you have done us 
the honor to address to us. I am persuaded we shall never 
lose sight of them in the future conduct of our great under- 
taking. Our gratitude is likewise due to your Lordship and 
other Noble Peers, as well as to Honorable Members of the 
House of Commons, for their diligent and anxious attention 
during the sittmg of the Committees on the Bill, and their 
close examination of the great mass of evidence it was 
necessary to adduce. For this voluntary addition to their 
other laborious duties, I would beg to assure them we feel 
sincerely and deeply grateful. 

Lord Wharncliffe then recommended that, as many per- 
sons who would probably have been glad to join in these 
proceedings, had not been able to attend the meeting, they 
should be invited to add their signatures to the resolutions. 
He would sign them on behalf of the meeting. 

Edmund Peel, Esq, M, P, Chairman of the Birmingham 
Board, I rise to move the thanks of this meeting to the 
Noble Lord who has done us the honor to take the Chair, 
and in particular for the valuable and most important 
observations he has addressed to us. Havmg taken an 
active part in the conduct of this undertaking, I feel some 
diffidence in trespassing upon your attention, lest I should 
be regarded as an interested party; but having for upwards 
of twenty-two years been engaged in commercial affairs, I 
must be permitted to say, that I do not think a measure 
was ever projected, calculated to produce such great and 
beneficial effects as that which has occasioned our present 
meeting. I can safely say, that the results of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway have far exceeded the expectation 
of the parties who embarked in it. Commercial men can 
safely appreciate the advantages of cheap, certain, and 
rapid means of communication. With regard to the ap- 
prehensions entertained-*! am sure conscientiouriy-«by 



